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FOR’ THE LITER. ARY TABLET. 


THE CATERER—N’. Ill. 
What are the lays of ar ful Addifon 
Colaly correét, to Shak{pear’s warblings wild ? 
Whom on the winding Avon’s willow’d banks 
Fair Fancy found, and bore the {miling babe 
To a clofe cavern ; ((till the fhepherds fhow 
The facred place, whence, with religious awe 
They bear, returning from the field at eve, 
Strange whifp’rings of {weet mufic through the air) 
Here as with heney gather’d fromthe rock, 
She fed the little practier, and with fongs 
Oft footh'’d his wond’ring ear ; 
On her foft lap he fat, and caught the founds 

J. Wuar TON 

Shakfpear over the human 


various pa 


with deen delight, 


THE power of 


j sfel} No with 
heart is manifetted in the flions with 


which he alternately affects it. Ifa modern 
writer can, through the moun. ful ftories o 
z ‘ 
five acts, produce a tear, he is called patnet 

’ 1 


and intere!ting. ts this without 
4 


Sh tkipear etre: 
labor. He writes f! 


rom nature and he writes 
to the bofoms of men. He touches his magte 
harp and not a fibre of the foul remains 
cordant. As he feels we feel, and as he weeps 
we Some have wifhed that Shak‘pear 
had been more learned and of a correcter tatte. 
But until human nature becomes ft ified 
and fublimed, that the moit op] sollie qi Lalities 
unite in the fame perion, I cannot wih him to 
be other than he is. Had he poffetied more 
learning he would have writtea with ori- 
einality. Inftead of pure, unadulterated na- 
ture, we fhould have been prefented with only 
its tkels ton, appare led in the gorgeous attire 
of fcholaltic pedantry. It has been objected 


dti- 
weep. 


Tie odi 


7.7 
ic te] 


to Paradife Loft that there is an unn eceflary 
and oftentatious difplay of learning. If this 


md ; os 
olfeads m 


tr igic ! 


Epic poetry, who would endure it in 
rica] {ft he had corrected his 
ation to the ftricteit rules of taite, he 

probably, have prevented its making 
<eurtions' which fo preeminently diftin- 


ped . 5 
compolitions § f 
mm1ag mn 
wo uld, 


, 


thofe 


euith him from all other porn d which con- 
ititute a very ce nfiderable pe tion of his beau- 

s. That he has fome obicenity of fentiment 
as well as linguage is not denied. This is not 
his fault, however, but his misfortune. We 
fh ve much difpofed to pardon him if we 


coniiuer the ape when, and 


ander which he wrore. "The writer of Trage- 








time C irecu? nit: wices | 


dy cannot anticipate the improvements of fo- 
ciety for centurics. Milton, with th ie prophet- 
ic S@i) O41 Wi patriarch, read lily 1< id his 
work to the printer for five pounds, confcious | 
that | recetve from poiterity its only 


v pun ut the tragedian writes 
for prefent ertamments, and fuch, oft times, 
is the ristortun nius, that from affording 
this entertainment he is oblige ed to derive the 
co 1 necetlaries of life.* ‘To en- 
a s1’s travedies could hardly afford him fubfift- 

} if, y died of hunger, and the iagentous 

Sav ned b 1 the cold damps of a Briftol 


| 
| 
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tertain a reader or hearer we mutt plea him, 
and to pleafe him we muft conform to his own 
ide lle Were Raphael or Reyn- 
ideas of excellence. ere Kaphael or Keyn 
olds obliged to give a Dutchman an idea of 


perfect beauty he muft fhew him a female form, | 


ght 
thick, fhort and corpulent, however it might 
offend his own tafte, or outrage his judgment. 

In the various ranges of his play, Shakipear 


| 
! 
| 
! 
i 


has undertaken to deferit ve the characters of | 


perfons in every fituation of life. Ofthole who 


move in the lowelt fpheres, the fentiments are | 


low and vulgar, and the language mutt be pro- 
portionab ly vule: ir to exprefs them. 

This neceflity of adapting language to fen- 
timent and ifentiment to character, accounts for 
the great variety of dentiment and flyle which 
divertifies his writings ; why he fometimes de- 
icends to difguiting vulgarity, and at others is 
as * chafte as the icicle that hangs on Dian’s 
temple.” It_ is worthy of remark that what- 
ever may be found in his writings that offends 
deticacy, there ts nothing to corrupt the princi- 
ples of the heart. They may dilflufe a bluth 
upon the rofeate cheek of beauty, but they nev- 

- authorife the villain to betray its confidence, 
or r det roy its innocence. ‘Thefe are but tri- 
fling faults and do not detraé& much from the 
aggregate of his merits. ‘The lofs of a gilt 
cornice lefflens but little the fplendour of the 
palace. It is not likely that we fhall very foon 
iee Shakfpear’s equal. There may be thofe 
avoid his errors, but who thall reach 
his beauties ? There may be Jultets that fhall 
not wilh their Romeos to be cut into {tars and 
in the heavens, but we fhall never 
find another Fallftalf to fight with Henry and 
coquette with the wives of Windfor. 


= aa 
who wiil 


to fparkle 





FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


’ 
ou think the enclosed qui {tions are 
vorthy of coming to public : <¥ through the 
» Tabl ty you Wi 1 pleafe to intert 
‘Che Tad queition involves 


medium of t 
them. } 
confiderable importance. An anfwer to it, 
from the pen of fome able correfpondent, 
would, lL imagine, be well received, and might 
be very weful to many readers of the 7abiet. 
Whether anfwers to any of the other queltions 
will comport with the defien of the publication 

is beft known to the Editor. 

Yours moll relpectially, 
Discos TANTALOS. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


1. Is not the moral world as invariably goy- 


erned by the oper: ition of general laws, as : the 


phyfical world is ? 


2. What are thofe laws ? 
3. Is not a knowledge of them as neceffary 


to explain moral phenomena, or the conduét of 


moral agents, as a knowledge of the laws of 


the natural world is to explain natural phenom- 
ena ? 


a fubje& of 


' 








as 


4. Is there any propriety in faying, a perfon 
underitands human nature; while he is totally 
ignorant of the laws by which human nature is 
governed ? 

5. Is not that perfon ignorant of the laws of 
the natural world; who can aflign no re afon, 
why bodies with lefs {pecific gravity than air 
afcend and why thofe with more defcend ? 

6. Is not the perfon ignorant of the laws of 
human nature, who can give no reafon, why 
this man is ambitious, another covetous, why 
one is malicious and another pleafant, why one 
is idle and another laborious ? 

7. If a knowledge of human nature confift 
in an acquaintance with thofe laws, by which 
human nature is governed, is travelling the 
moft direct anc proper method to learn human 
nature ? 

8. If a perfon were to furnifh himfelf with 
optical and a!! other kinds of inflruments, con- 

ained in a complete philofophical apparatus, 
and were he to {pend ten years in looking thro’ 
telefcopes, microfcopes, cameraobfeuras, pers 
{pectives, &c. &c. and as m. any in a laboratory, 
and as many more in vifiting different coun- 
tries and examining all muieums and other 
repofitories of natural and artificial curiofities ; 
but all this time, fhould neither afk himfelf, nor 
any other perfon, why all thefe different ap- 
peatances ; why the planets move in eliptical 
orbits 5 why the tide ebbs and flows at fuch 
; why alcalies and acids neu- 
tralize each other; in fine, fhould make no in- 
quiry concerning the reafon of any thing ; al- 
though he mig! t pafs among the vulgar for a 
very knowing man, yet afte T all his obferva- 
tions, would he be a very great philofopher ? 

9g. Would a perton, who had been much a- 
broad and teen a great variety of characters ; 
but had never fought for the caufe of this di- 
verity, he had difcovered, have a better knowl- 
edge of his own nature, than the perfon laft 
mentioned had of philofophy ? 

10. What is the mott profitab le manner, in 
which young ladies and gentlemen cane mploy 
their time, when co! mek to {pend a focial ats 
ternoon, or eve ? 


regular periods 
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FOR THE LITERARY 


rrty . . eC . 
PHE art of pleafing has ever been confider- 
ed an important accomplifhment. 


TABLET. 


Rules have 
been given us, and fyttems of conduct prefcrib- 
ed, tor obtaiming this invaluable requifite. T'o 
plea fe mankind has been an objer ‘*t deemed wor- 
thy the attention of the mot celebrated of eve- 
ry age. ‘I'he fame courfe, however, has not 
been purfued, or the fame method pradifed by 
the enlightened in this art. 

To accommodate ourfelves to the various 
difpofitions obfervable in the human charaéter 
would truly be an Herculean tafk. Some may 
arrive at greater perfection in pleating than 
others, fince nature has not been equable in the 
diftribution of her favors. I would not infinu- 
ate, that we are wholly indebted to nature for 
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it es pleating art in exiltence? 
‘>. It isimpoflible to pleafe all. 
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his faculty ; it may be attained in part by ob- | 

ervation and ftudy. But how difficult, per- | 

( saps I may fay, how impoflible, it ts, to pleafe | 
hofe, who are difpofed not to be pleaied, hav- 
#ng cenforious {pirits, and uncharitable dilpo- 
*) itions ? The bofom in which envy finds an 
“abitation, cannot be pleafed with what is en- 
Uvried. Jealoufy operates in the fame manner, 
Jind utterly forbids the approach of pleafure, 
| f trom that quarter whence its jealouty origin. 
Jated. How is it poffible then, for a perfon en- 

‘wied,or him of whom we are jealous, to pleate | 

| “us, even thould he call to his afliltance every | 


: 


What is to be 

done? Shall we negleét thofe, who are fincere- 
‘ ‘ty our friends, to gain the approbation of the 
" few, whole tongues utter anathemas againtt us, 
“‘fbecaufe our condué is not azreeable to their 
‘inclinations ? Mult we ceafe all intimacy with 
ithofe we elieem for the unfatisfactory applauie 
“of mifcreants ? Worlds never thould tempt us 
"to become fawning’ fycophants, cringing at the 
‘tootitool of felf-created majefty. lfa perton | 
can poflefs the art of pleafing without becom- 
*, ing a humble parafite, the poilefion fhou'd be 
.. defirable. Good fenie will inftruct us, unlets, 
by a culpable fubmiffion to the arbitrary will 
of bahy greatne/s, we drive it beyond our reach. 
1 Were you anxious to pleale your acquaintance, | 
* what courte of conduct would you purfue ?— | 
Would it be by a maintenance of your own | 
‘ fentiments with proper complaifance and atten- 
\ tion to all, or by kneeling to an imaginary 1m- 

portant individual, and making his will your 
_ | guide ? As long as people are unwilling to be 
 pleafed, and chertth a difpofition to ceniure, fo 
long they will reproacit you for your conduct 


/ 


EE 








' in fociety, and quarrel with the productions of 
your pen. 

ft is more eafy to cenfure others, than to do 
i, well ourfelves. Charity is but a {mall ingredi- 
, ent in the human character. 
‘ it is {carcely difcernible, being enveloped in 
the obfcurity of envy and detra¢tion. 
malevolent man fealts on the miferies of his 
fellow creatures, and is very a¢tive in obtaining 
i this food for his inhumanity. Lovelinefs and 
innocence haye no charms to protect them- 
j. felves ; they mutt be facrificed to this favage 





‘ defpoiler of every good. The art of pleating | 
I. is acquired by them, the better to gain the con- 
{fidence and friendfhip of thofe, who are defign- 
- ed victims tor deftsudtion. | 

i, THEODORE. 

( 

f FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 

Fe BIOGRAPHY. 

(E LUTHER THE REFORMER. 

i: (Continued from page 62.) 

4 

1 Luther took place for 18 months, during 


, Which, negociations were continually carried 
on tor bringing affairs to an amicable clofe.— 


4; ‘he manner of conduéing thefe opened a door | 


for the reformer to look into the inner courts 
Af papal corruption. He faw an inveterate 
adherence to eltablifhed errors, and an indiffer- 
ence about truths, however clearly propofed, 








| 


| 


' 


In fome people | 


{ 

The | 
publifhed with a commentary, fhowing them 

' to be replete with impiety, and fubverfive of 





‘Tv. 
Lirkrary TAasLet. 
or itrongly proved. In 1520, he began to 
queition the divine origin of the pope’s author- 
ity. This point he openly difputed with Ec- 
cius his moit formidable opponent. The dii- 
pute was indecilive ; but it mortified the vota- 
ries of the church to fee fo important an article 
of their creed publicly attacked. 

The reformer, not contented with merely 
fafpeSing the penttl’s authority, continued to 
puth his inqutries from one point to another, 
till he began to thake the very foundation, on 
which all the opulence and power of the church 
relted. The holy father, hopelets of reclaiming 


| his incorrigible child, prepared to denounce the 


awtul jentence of excommunication. It was 
iffued on the 15th of June, 1520. Forty one 
propolitions, extracted from Luther’s works, 
were condemned as heretical and fcandalous ; 
all perfons were prohibited reading his books, 
and thofe, who had them in their poifeilion, 
were commanded to dettroy them ; andthe 
author, if he did not within 60 days, publicly 


"ed to appear in that city, and thith 





treaties with this fingular reply. 


Tam call. 
er will I go, 
as Many dey. 
: . € tiles on the houfes, were there 
combined again{t me.” 


in the name of the Lord, thi ugh 
ils, as there are tile 


(To be continued.) 
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PLURALITY OF Gop 
THE opinions of the Pagans on this fubjec 
were very different towhat is comnionly ima- 


es 


c 


oy, 


i "LL, TD. : . - 
'gined, The Pagan philofophers could not recs 


recant his errors, and burn his writings, was | 


declared an obftinate heretic, excommunicated, 
and delivered over to Satan for the dettruction 
of the Hefh. 
ed to feize his perion, and inflict on him an ex- 
amplary punithiment. 

Luther was not difeoncerted- He had lon 
known, that the Romith Cyclops were tourgin: 
this papal thunderbolt, and was, theretore, no 
unprepared to refift its force. 
appeal to a general council ; declared the pope 
was that antichriit, foretold in {fcripture ; de- 
claimed againtt his tyranny with the utmott 
vehemence ; and at lait, to retaliate, he allem. 
bled a number of his friends, and with great 


Gs 93 


ny 


\ 


pomp and ceremony, in the midit of a countleis | 


= 


multitude of beholders, committed to th 


All fecular princes were requir- | 


Hie renewed his | 


oncile themielves to the idea of feveral veds ; 
the contradictions they difcovered were repu : 
nant to their wifdom. This may be es 
conceived. ‘ 

Mott hiftorians recount, that Socrates died for 
defending this truth ; we may call him a mar: 
tyr to the unity of God—he was accufed by 
Anytus and Lycon, and condemned by the 
Athenians to drink hemlock juice, becaufe he 
fupported the opinion of the exiftence of but 
one infinite Being. 

Ariflotle aio delivered his opinion freely on 
this tubject 5 for which he would have been 
condemned to the fame tate, had it not been 
tor the protection his diiciple Alexander the 
Great aflorded him ; after whofe death, how- 


| ever, he was obliged to fly, to avoid the pun- 
in t ‘ Me - 

| ulment, and thereby prevented the Athenians 

| ftuning @ fecond time againit philofephy.— 


| 


flames all the books of the canon law, and with | 


He col- 


gant propoti- 


them, the bull of excommunication. 
lected fome of the moft extrava 


tions of the Roman Catholics, relative to the | . > ot eas ie 
Catholics, relat to te | ical to difeover his fentiments to the Grecians, 


omnipotence of the pope, and the fubordination 
of all fecular power to hisauthority. ‘Thefe he 


all civil government. 

Charies V. on his acceflion to the empire, 
had determined to treat Luther with great fe- 
verity, in order to fecure the friend{hip of the 
| pope. He was, therefore, difpofed to gratity 
the papal legates in Germany, who declared 


without any delay, to condemn a man, againit 
whom the pontiff had already denounced his 
anathemas. ‘The members of the diet deemed 
| this rafh manner of proceeding unprecedented 
/and unjuft. They requefted that Luther 








| might appear in perfon, and inform them, | 
| whether he adhered to thofe opinions of which | 
behing | he was.aceufed. Charles wrote to him, requirs | 
A SUSPENSION of proceedings againft | mg his immediate attendance on the diet, and | 


| promifed him protection from all injury and vi- 
‘olence. The reformer yielded obedience, with- 
out hefitation, and accompanied the herald, 
| who brought the emperor’scommand. Many 
| of his friends, filled with folicitude for his fafe- 
| ty, befought him to defift from his journey, 
; and not rufh thus wantonly into the midit of 
! danger.. But Luther, at once, huthed their en- 


' and adored them under various names. 
that the diet, then in feflion at Worms, ought, | 





Thereis no doubt, but he was fully persuaded 
of there being but one God, for when dying 
(a period when the opinions of men are deliv- 
ered truly) he exclaimed, “ Las entium miferere 
met.” 

Plato was not lefs convinced of this truth, 
than Socrates or Ariflotle, but he was too polit- 


he 
ott 


before whom, he fays, it was not tafe to {peak 
on iuch fubjeéts. 

Even the Pagans of tolerable underftanding 
believed in one God, but of the attributes and 
various operations of the Almighty they were 
as ignorant as the exiftence of them was man- 
ifeit. It was this clafs of people, 

“¢ Who every attributea God did make,” 

it 
was this which gave rife to the belief of many 
Gods. Seneca fays, “ we might beltow as ma- 
uy names on Jupiter as we pleate, to imply the 
many different effects of which he is the caufe.”” 

Cicero, in his book on the nature of the Gods, 
fpeaks thus: “ It is a common belief among 
men, that every thing from which they derive 
good, partakes of the divinity ; thus confider- 

g the advantages which they receive ae 
ceeding froma divine fource, they adore them 
as Gods; this is the reafon that they have 
made two divinities of bread and wine, naming 
the former Ceres and the latter Bacchus. To 
thefo they have added every thing which ele- 
vates the character, and adorns the mind otf 
man, as virtue, knowledge, liberty, victory, &c. 
“ All thefe things,” continues Cicero, * nave 
paffed for fo many divinities ; and the greate: 
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part of mankind, aurried on by ignorance and 
juperitition, have built and dedicated temple 
to them.”’ 

Though the more enl 
lieved but in one God, hey acknor 
under different names, ver, bear- 
ing a relation to his attributes ; thus they call- 
ed him Jupiter, in coi Ahad ition of his perted 
eilence and infinite boun 

Neptune, becaufe they believed him to be the 
univerfal {pirtt which pervaded the waters, and 
gave them the neceffary motions for the gene- 
ration of bodies, us they contidered this element 
to be the patlive principle of all material 
things. 

Pluto, from the idea of his being the feminal 
fpirit which is encloted in the bofom of the 
earth, and which there produced all the riches 
which * contains. 

Phabus or Appollo, as they fup pofed him to 
be the foul, or the efficient caute of enlighten- 
ing and vivifying the world. 

"Maré. as the god of battles. 

Deus Sabaoth, trom his power of difperfing 
armies at pleafure, for which reaton he was al- 
fo called Mavors, from Magna vertens. 

Cupid, as they ellcemed ite to be the prin- 
ciple of the detire of generation, which is nat- 
ural to all bei ings, and induces them to unite 
for the production of their ipecies. 

Visican, trom contidering him fymbolically 
ander the nature of fire, as the moit fubtile 
in the world, or as the only material | 
iat by its activity could give motion to 
ail th ings, and confequently the molt proper to 
Divinity w ‘hich moved every 
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tened ancients be- 
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reprefent the 
thing. 

Pan, from believing him to be the foul of the 
world, who gave life, and governed the whole 
“niverile. 

"hus we may account for the names of all 
the othcr Pagan gods. 


TRUGALITY 
Ys a fimplicity of life and manners, that 
us to becontent with little ; and what 
remders it fill more precious, it is a fhelter 
from corruption. The Roman hittory oflers 
us many ex: imples of this virtue in Fabricus, 

Curto, and Camillus. The firlt rejeéed the | 
magnificent bribes which were proflered to him 
by Pyrrhus ;_ the fecond defpited all thofe im. 
raeivie fums which were prefented to him by 
the Samnites ; and the third confécrated in the 
temple of Jupiter all the gold which he ob- 
tained from the Gauls. 

A fimilar virtue dictated the anfwer which a 
gentleman, dillinguifhed for his merit, made | 
to Sir Robeit Walpole, when he wifhed to gain 
him io his party. 

The minifter called on the gentleman, and 
told him he came from the King, to ailure him 
of his protection, and his M: ijelly was very for- 
vy he had fuffered fo much time to elapfe, with- 
out having rewarded him for his very great 
merit. Atthe fame time Sir Rebert ofiered 
him a pl: rce of contiderable value. 

“ Sir,”? faid the gentleman, “ before I reply 
to your offers, permit me to place my fupper 
before you ;”’ at the fame moment he ordered 
brought ; it confilted of the remains 


# 
teacnes 


i i 
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¢ aleg of mutton hafhed. 
vards the minilter, he taid, “ Do you fuppofe, 
Sir, that the man who can be content with 


' fuch a meal, ts to be eafily gained by the court? 
dg d him } 
' only anfwer [have to make to him.” 


Tell the King what you have feen ; it is the 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE: 


Dr. Rees’ New Cyclopedia.—Samuel F. Brad- 
ford is now preparing for the prefs, the new 
Cyclopedia, or univerfal Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences, in twenty volumes quarto ; form- 
ed upon a more enlarged plan ot arrangement 
than the dictionary ot Mr. Chambers, Com. 
prehending the various articles of that work, 
with additions and improvements, together 
with new itubjects of biography, geography, 
and hittory, and adapted to the prefent im- 
proved ttate of literature and fcience. By A- | 
brahain Rees, D. D. F. R. S. editor of the laf 
edition of Chambers’s Dictionary, with the af- 


+dillance of eminent profeifional gentlemen. ]I- 


juitrated with new plates, including maps, en- 
graved tor the work by fome of the moft dii- 
tinguifhed artits. ‘The whole improved and 
adapted to this country by gentlemen of known 
abilities, by whofe aid it wul be rendered the 
moit complete work of the kind that has yet 
appeared. A protpectus of the work will be 
ready ina few days. 

W. W. Woodward, of Philadelphia, has iffu- 


ied propofals f for punting Adams’s lectures on 
' natural and experimental philofophy, reviled, 
| corrected, and contiderably enlarged by Rob- 
ert Patterfon, profeifor of mathematics and | ten ‘ Idyl’ of ¢ 


(pro tem.) teacher of natural Philofophy in the 
univeriity of Pennfylvama. 
now Waiting for a new 
coming out in London, by Jones. 

( Monthly Anthology. 





Oo 
INNOCENT AMUSEMENTS. 

A Jew is allowed to divorce his wife, if fhe 

has a tiinking breath, 

him before ihe was married. 





The author of the ‘ Pur‘uits of Literature,’ 


in applying the lath of fatire to the back. of 
Mr. Taylor, tranflator of Plotinus, propoijes to 
/ him, in conjun@ion with Dr. Darwin, the fcl- 
lowing problem—“ Whether a Platonic idea, 

liovering to the right on the orifice of | 
inight drive away ‘the {quadrons of democrat- 
ical atoms !” 


The King of Congo fometimes chufes to 
walk Sut in a windy day, with his bonnot light- 
_ ly placed on one fide his head; and if the 


| wind blows it off, he impofes 2 tax on the in- 
habitants of that part of his kingdom from | 


which the wind blows. 


In an epigrari by an Arabian writer, there | 
is thisthought: “ ds I came into the world cry- 
ing, and the friends of my family were joyful, | am 


refolved to die laughing, and let my fr ‘ends cry in | 


their turn.’ 


ood 


The Romans would not adminifter an oath, 
or receive as a witnefs, any perfon but what 
was married. 


Then turning to- } 





‘The publither is | 
edition of the work | 


and concealed it from | 





! Polly Robertifon. 


GENEROSITY. 
A POOR woman, who had feen better days, 


_underitanding from fome of her acquaintance, 
| that Dr. 


yoldfmith had ftudied phyfic, and 
hearing of his great humanity, folicited him in 


a letter, to fend her fomething for her hufband 
| who had loft his appetite, and was reduced to 


a moit melancholy {tate by continual anguifh. 
The good-natured poet waited on her inftantly, 


| and after fome difcourte with his patient, found 
' him finking faft in that wortt of ficknefs, pov- 


erty. The doer told them that they fhould 
hear from him in an hour, when héfhould fend 


| fome pills, which he believed would prove effi- 


cacious. He immediately went home and put 


ten guineas into a chip box, with the follow- 
| ing label. —“ 


Thefe muft be ufed as your ne- 
ceilities require, be patient and of good heart.” 
He fent his fervant with this prefcription to the 
comfortlefs mourner, who found it contained a 
remedy fuperior to any thing Galen or his pu: 
pus could adminifter for his relief. 





A GOOD SENTIMENT. 

Ganganelli, on being elevated to the Cardi- 
n: althip, faid to his friends ; * T look upon dig- 
nities only as fo many more fyllables in an Ep- 
itaph, and from whence no fubject of vanity 
can be extracted ; fince he, who is interred, is 
beneath even the infcriptions which are read 
upon his tomb.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ve have read, with pleafure, the well-writ- 
Coelius.’? It is highly worthy 
of publication ; but we wilh to fee the whole 
before we become the heralds of any. 

Discos ‘Tantracos’ eflay fhall be inferted in 
the next Tablet. 

The production of § Archias” would not, we 
think, have wounded the tafte of his ancient 
namefake. We hope he will continue £ climbe 
ing the cliffs of Parnaflus,’ and drinking at the 
‘Mufes’ Foun'y’ till he can equal that Archias, 
who could, i? CScero utters truth, “ cum literam 
fcripfiffet nullam, magnum numerum optimo- 
rum verfuum dicere extempore. 

Several compofitions have Jately come to 
our notice, and thall foon receive the attention 
they deferve. 

2900880 O<==> 0002000 > 
MARRIED, 

In Paris, Count Rumford, to the widow of 
M. Vareety ; by which nuptial experiment he 
obtains a fortune of 8000]. per annum—the 





_ molt effective of all the Rumfordizing projects 
| for keeping a Aowfe warm. 


At Bradford, (Vt.) on the 2rft inft. by the 
Rev. Gardner Kellogg, Col. Dan Suaw, of 
Lime, to Mrs. Mary Buiss, of Bradford. 

At Lebanon, Mr. Jabez Baker, to Mrs. 





“ While man is growing, life is in decreafey 
And cradles rock us nearer to the tomb.” 
DIED, 
In Portfmouth, Hon. John Pickering, Efq. 
L.L. B. aged 63. 
Drowned, in Franconia, (N. H.) on the rft 
int. Mr, James Sanger, aged 25 years. 

















































































Faint 
ORIGINAL POETRY, 
it ae «as opments 
th FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 
Ait! 5 
ty ' 
i THE SPECTRE. 
Ht . : E day was far fpent, Sol juft gleamed thro’ the trees, 
: ale , Not a cloud veil’a the face of the iky ; 
ni Ihe Le To the whifpering poplar that Aslan the breeze 
eee) |) The willow repii’d with a! 
; 5 7 vs 
rh, i ‘ i / ‘~ e 
: d _ When alone to a grove, (w here I often repair, 
+. ig ae * As my bofom withdorrow o’er flows, ) 
i ny 1 I bent my fad courfe to enumerate there, 
et Ny :3 By mylelf, my misfortunes and woes. 
' | Ny i 3 =" 
i the : I mus’d as I walk’d and thus pin’d at my fates 
f Vit “8 Alas! had I never been born, 
Th Wit. | ..* Or di’d in the cradle, at fome early date, 
1 oo j My troubles I fhould have foregone. 
i hae ; | , 
| ‘ 1 The curtains of ev’ning were drawa ere I gain’d 
! Teale My wonted, yet folemn, retreat, 
‘ 5 a 


‘ : Where I doubled my moans, and of fate fill complain’d, 


ye On a fod, my accuftomed feat. 
tty, 
’ , 
y 4 if I ceas’d, when a form, wan and pale, caught my eye, 
; at As the moon-beams fhone fu}! in his face ; 
e3 I ftrove, but in vain were my efforts, to fly 
lies The fpe€tre-like feer of the place. 


«* I come’? cri’d the feer **to bemoan thy fadc 
And eafe thy lorn heart, 1f I can; 


.« But hope and defpair are the lot of thy race, 


i.e 


eee 


3 4. . And misfortune the portion of mar, 
¥ 
fi | 
’ al t) We muft not expc&, ina clear furamen’s day, 
Ne / No more to fce tempeft and rain, 
if is , ° f . 
Am ™ We muft not believe, when our profpe@s are gay; 
ie ; ! That gay profpe@s will always remain. 
P it . . 
ah 4 : ; 
1 And as winter’s chill blafts, when uncommonly rude, 
“A ek Make us dote on a feafon more warm ; 
mie >, ee ie a - . > 
af ‘i u So the fqualls of misfortune fhould ever be view'd, 
i He , And hope be our port in the ftorm.”’ 
. eid ; 
cic aa ~ Thus {peaking he left me half cur’d of my fpleen, 
‘ R, Mer ’ 
Sinn A “a, Since then, if misfortunes appear, 
q iy: : ' “es, . . 4 ° ¢ 
: a i I think on the night when the {peétre was feen 
oe %) °F ay) And mule on the {peech of the feer. 


ARCHIAS. 








aa i. 
i | i SELECTED POETRY. 





‘ 
-¥ 


Se y ODE ON ST. CECILIA’S 
‘ | £ By Pop Be 
‘ DESCEND, ye Nine! defcend and fing ; 
The breathing inftruments in{pire, 
Wake into voice each filent ttring, 
| And fweep the founding lyre! 
Ina fadly-pleafing ftrain 


DAY. 


“ 


“j Let the warbling Jute complain ; 
e Let the loud trumpet found, 


Till the roofs all around - 

The fhrill echoes rebound : 

AVhile in more lengthen’d notes and flow, 
/) “Whe deep, majeltic, folemn organs blow. 


a 
@ 


— oe POS Tale 
ae = ae ee ea “= 


i t Hark ! the numbers foft and clea 
» & Gently fteal upon the ear ; 

a3 S y P 

}* * Now leuder, and yet louder rife, 


if And fill with fpre: ding founds the fkies ; 
--xulting in triumph now fwell the bold notes, 
n broken air, trembling, the wild mutfic floats ; 
4, Till, by degrees, remote and {mal}, 

The {trains decay, 

And melt away, 


In a dying, dying fall. 





ir mufic, minds an equal temper know, 
‘or {well too high, nor fink too low 





wylt 
Wal 


| If in the brea tumultuous joys arife, 

| Mufic her foft, affuafive voice pplies ; 
Or, when the ioul is prefs’d w th cares, 
Exalts her in enliv’ning airs. 


vy ’nin 
Warriors fe fires with a nimated founds ; 


en 


‘’ ) l 


ours balms into the bleeding lover’s wot 
Melancholy litts her head, 
Morpheus routes from his bed, 
Sloth unfolds her arms and w: 
Lift’ning Envy drops her aioe ; : 

Inteftine war no more our pailions wage, 

And giddy faction bear away their rage. 


But when our country’s caufe provokes t 
How martial mutic ev’ry boiom warms ! 
So when the firft bold veifel dar’d 
High on the ftern the’ 
W hile Argo faw her kindred trees 
Defcend from Pelion to the main. 
Tranfported —— itood round, 
a men gre 7 bi croes at the found, 


Sach chief his fev Sntold thield difplay’d, 
And half untheath’d the fhining blade : 
And feas, and rocks, and fkies rebound, 
To arms, to arms, to arms 
L the infernal bounds, 
ound 


irrat ’ , 
rereton fur: indus, 
= 


But when through al 
Which f ming Ph! 
| Love, ttrong as death, = oe poet led 
To the pale nations of the dead, 

What founds were heard, 
What fcenes appear’d, 
| O’er all the dreary coaft 
| Dreadful gleams, 
Difmal fcreams, 
Fires th at glow, 
Shrieks of 
Sudde en 
Hollow 
And cries of a ghotlts 
But hark! he ftrikes the golden lyre 
And fee ! the tortur 

See, thady forms 
Thy ftone, O Silyphus, ftands { 
Ixion refls upon his wheel, 

And the pale {p eétres dance ! 


woe, 
moans, 
PTOAaANS, 


tortur’d 


hot rett rp 
sits Lt PEL ITE > 


adv: ince ! 


7 
nh 
if 


, 
Dea 


The fi iron S 


’ 1 





uries fink upon their 


aah 


| And inakes uncurl’d | hang lui’ning g round tl 


ftreams that ever flow, 
fragrant winds that bl 
‘th’? Elyfian flow’rs ; 
thofe happy fouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of afphodel, 
Or amaranthine bow’rs ; 


By 
>) 





b 
By the hero’s armed thades, 
Glitt? ring thro ugn re gloomy glad 


By the youths that died for love, 
Wand’ring in the myrtle grove, 

Ref ftore, reltore Eurydice to life 

Oh take the hufband, or return the wife 


He fung, and hell confented 
To hear the poet’s pray’r 
Stern Proferpine pomiegt cd 
And gave him back th 
Thus fong could aval 
O’er death, and o’er hell, 
A conqueft how hard and how glorious ! 
T hough fate had faft bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet mufic and love were victorious. 


fair. 





ella . 
tdi ita 


hraciay ead Whos dtr 
Hracian Tas adsl 


n 


eicd 


Le 


1s: 


But foon, too foon, the lover t 
Again fhe falls, again fhe dies, 
It thou now the 
No crime was thi ine, if’ 
Now under 
Befide the falls 
Or where Hebrus 


How wil 





urns his eyes; 
{he dies ! 
fatal fifters move ? 


tis no crime to love, 
ging moun tains, 


ot to untains, 
Ww andey 


Rolling in meanders, 


Al] 


ami 


Yet ev’n 





> 
Fury di , the Hloods, 
ie /; 1e@ 7} ] rnd hollow yOMNtTAY ~ 
Lo ld: See et Do chlidh LLULIUOW mountains rung. 
} Peete «them Mead wn } 
Mufic the fierce grief can charm, 
4 ’ es . ° 
Aud fiate’s levereit rage difarm : 
NT it. : ' 7" 
Nluiic can iotten pa in to eale, 
: y talent _— . aale T a fe 
And make defpain aed madnefs pleafe ; 
} 2 1 Tl vwer 3 ~:~ swane , 
( } veioWw if Can uMprove, 
t } = ‘ ’ Fw : 
{ JANG inted ite the blits abo. Ce 
rij. ° } ite, : 
4111S the uivine Ceci! lel fc und, 


Ly. 3 at 


Vy 2101) Lie 


} T! 9° 
‘ aa 


Whil 


le ? 


( 
ad 


y 


i aio} 


'y 
\. Bala 
He mal KCS HIS Moan ¢ 


And calls her ghoft 


Ifark ! Hemus refounds with the Bachanals 


crie 


in 


till trembled O} 


'* 


TV dilce 


{nd to her Maker’ s praife confin’d the ~~ 


1mity 


+ 


ie¢m 


oe 
fuii Or? 


s | ;* vt 
} 


no q 
haa 4 


igels lean 


ne, 


U ni! heard, Wt ikn Ow} 


’ 


> J 
i r ever, cver, ever ] t! 
Now with furies furr: uinded, 
Defpairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows, 
Amidit Rho ree pe’ S {nows e 
See, wild as the w lad iy O’er the defert he ff flies ; 


— 


Ah fee, he di 


dk rath Bury lic: 


es | 

he fung, 

n his to liggue, 
the woods, 





an joins the tuneful quir ' 
pow'rs incline their ear 5 

fouls afpire, 
airs improve the facred fire ; 


from heav’n to hear. 


rt] 
: a Lea 


er oe ee ee 
WeLING li¢ oo 


In 


QO; Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 


ry ° 
| mrie 
4 wi 


| 
| And a 
j 


’ 


Ot Cecilia gr eater pov wr 1s 


ns 


o1v 


| lis numbers rais’d a fhade from hell, 
Hers litt the foul to heav’na. 
sae aaa _ 
AD\ TO THE LADIES, 
? 
BY PETER PINDAR. 
; we " 
A knowledge ladies in a pie, or pudding, 
rT") . eS = ie: oes aioe 
Will more delight your friends, than all you - 
ftudying : : 
One cut from ven’/on to the heart can {peak 
stronger, , than ten quo tations {10m the Greek : 


ry, 
AJ iit 
) 
4 


x 
res ! 


Find 2 


in 


| «« Ah 


§ Seeeeeeon 





ly 


ui fir-lcia poftelies 
Lall the airy 
nipperkin of t /i Mingo, 
Beats all the ftreams, the 


b 


Nile 


lifes not in all the - rroops of Hel 


‘ What's fafhio 


“Ts alway sr 


w 


“ What's right were fathionable to 


Dangver, wr Hi “A May 1, 
Publif 


nore fublime, 

y caltles ® buil t by ryhme : 
with a toafl, 
Muse’s fount cat 
oalt : 

F PORTER, lo, My belly « can 

/ 


pint Oi 


) PIGR. \M. 


nable, VIL maintain 
” f rightly Jane : 


Sues 


a 
de 


> cries graver 


ight Lay 
setiien Shea en, 
oO. 
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